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OF GEMS AND JEWELRY 


By DororHy Park LATTA 
New York University 


Gems and jewelry have always interested both men and 
women throughout the ages. Legends, stories, and supersti- 
tions cluster around these pretty baubles until there is quite 
a literature about them. It has been suggested that jewelry 
took its origin not from an ardent love of personal adorn- 
ment, but from a belief that objects so used possessed a magi- 
cal virtue. Uncivilized peoples still believe in stones used as 
amulets. Even we believe that there is a “lucky birthstone” 
for each month—for instance, those born in January find 
that the garnet is supposed to bring them luck. And how 
many there are who still believe the lovely opal is a magnet 
for ill-omened events! 

In that miscellaneous collection of interesting lore, the 
Natural History of Pliny the Elder, the thirty-sixth and 
thirty-seventh books are devoted to stones and gems and their 
various properties. 

It was believed in Pliny’s time and earlier that jet, beloved 
of our grandmothers, if burnt kept serpents at a distance. It 
also dispelled hysterics, detected a tendency to epilepsy, and, 
ground into wine, it acted as a curative for toothache. 

Amber furnished amulets for infants and was useful in pre- 
venting delirium. If it were mixed with good Attic honey it 
helped dim sight. In a caustic aside Pliny informs us that a 
third color for hair had been lately introduced among the 
ladies under the name of amber-color—‘“since fine names are 
never wanting for bodily defects.” 

Pliny describes a stone adamas which probably is to be 
identified with our diamond. This gleaming stone overcomes 
and neutralizes poisons, dispels insanity, and banishes vain 
fears. 

Even in Roman times the opal sometimes brought doom 
upon its owner, for Pliny tells us that Antony proscribed a 
senator named Nonius, because he coveted a superb opal in 
the senator’s possession. But Antony was balked of his booty, 
since Nonius fled, taking his ring with him. 

Green jasper was often used as an amulet as well as in 
rings. However, Pliny discounts the claim of the magicians 
who pretend that it is helpful for people to wear when speaking 
in public. Alas! How many of us wish that green jasper could 
cause a golden stream of speech to flow! 

The amethyst has quite the most interesting tale to tell. 
Magicians say that it prevents drunkenness and that its very 
name comes from a Greek word meaning “not to intoxicate.” 
In addition, if the stone is engraved with the sun and moon 
and it is worn about the neck with a hair from a cyno- 
cephalus (a dog-headed ape) along with a swallow’s feather, 


it will preserve the wearer from poisons and spells. It en- 
sures ready access to kings, and averts hail and plagues of 
locusts if a certain prayer recommended by the magicians is 
also muttered. After this recital Pliny feels magicians must 
have an abysmal contempt and derision for the gullibility of 
mankind. 

Agates also have entertaining qualities. They are good for 
wounds inflicted by spiders and scorpions. If the stone is 
held in the mouth, it will alleviate thirst. Desert travellers and 
the bibulous must have found this remedy helpful. Agates, 
mirabile dictu, check storms and hurricanes. However, to be 
truly effective, the stone should be secured to the body with 
hairs from a lion’s mane. The recipe for the securing of the 
hairs is not given. Since it was believed an agate of uniform 
color made athletes invincible, it would seem that the ancient 
athlete had the equivalent of our rabbit’s foot. 

Naturally the intrinsic beauty of engraved gems also fas- 
cinated the Greeks and Romans, and made ardent collectors of 
those who could afford such an expensive hobby. Pliny tells 
us that Scaurus, a stepson of Sulla, was. the first to have a 
collection of gems. He had the only one until Pompey the 
Great dedicated the collection of Mithridates in the Capitoline 
temple. Caesar also made a collection which he placed in the 
temple of Venus Genetrix. Thus we see that then, as now, 
men of wealth sometimes placed their collections where the 
public, too, could enjoy them. 

Among the Greeks it was not the habit, as it was among the 
Romans and is among us, to use the gems unadorned and sur- 
rounded by simple settings. Their jewelry was of: beautifully 
wrought gold, picked oui in color. Stones were used separately, 
until late times, in rings as seals. The stone, engraved with a 
design selected by the owner, became his seal. Its impression 
in clay or wax served as his signature on documents and pos- 
sessions. These gems, exquisitely engraved with pictorial de- 
vices by well-known as well as anonymous artists, became 
collectors’ items for collections such as those cited above. 
Seals were used generally by Greeks and Romans alike in 
business transactions and were cherished also for their beauty. 
Those who could not afford a precious or semi-precious en- 
graved stone used glass. The choice of design seems to have 
been oftenest a guardian deity, a hero, an animal, or a symbol. 
Sometimes it carried the portrait of an honored ancestor as 
was pointed out so scathingly to an unworthy descendant by 
Cicero in the third oration against Catiline. 

Many of the seal devices of famous men are described by 
ancient authors and bring out facets of the lives and characters 
of these men. Both Suetonius and Pliny remark that Augustus 
first had a sphinx on his seal, then the portrait of Alexander 
the Great, who was his hero; and when he was long an em- 


peror his own portrait appears on it. We are told by Pliny - 
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that Maecenas, a minister of Augustus, used a frog as his 
device; since it appeared on decrees levying taxes it was held 
“in great terror” by the people. 

Seals could cause great damage if they fell into wrong hands 
and could bring about serious consequences. Livy tells us that 
Hannibal secured the seal of the Roman general Marcellus and 
as a result almost captured a town. Because of the danger of 
consequences it was well to have a personal seal disposed of 
in some way before death. It could be destroyed or entrusted 
to a friend. If there was no one to whom it could be en- 
trusted, it was difficult. Suetonius relates that Tiberius when 
dying started to give his ring to one standing by, but after 
hesitating he replaced it on his finger. 

Fashions in ring wearing at Rome varied at different pe- 
riods. In the early days of the Republic the ring was a setting 
for the seal or was used for betrothal. Such rings were of 
iron. To wear a gold ring showed high rank. However, during 
the Roman Empire the privilege of wearing a gold ring spread 
even to freedmen. The number of rings worn became more 
numerous in the later years of the Republic and in the Em- 
pire. Horace in one of his Satires says that three on one hand 
was a large number. Juvenal and other satirists hold up to 
scorn young men who change their rings according to seasons 
or who wear rings better fitted for legs than fingers. 

Precious stones were not much used by the Romans except 
for seals until the time of the Roman Empire. Luxurious 
tastes grew; so when authors such as Suetonius tell of for- 
tunes in stones worn by an empress, or of bejeweled cloaks, 
bracelets, and shoes for an emperor, we are not surprised. 
Furniture, household utensils, arms, armor, and musical in- 
struments were ornamented with stones also. Vergil indirectly 
gives us a picture of the use of gems in his day in the first 
book of the Aeneid. Aeneas brings gifts rescued from Troy 
to Dido, not only a cloak and veil heavily encrusted in gold, 
but also a necklace hung with pearls and a crown with a 
double row of jewels and gold. 

Gold and silver vases were studded with unengraved gems 
and were highly valued during the Roman Empire. Among 
the first introduced to the Roman populace were those car- 
ried among the spoils of Pompey’s triumphal procession, gold 
vases set with gems, “enough for nine buffets,” so Pliny re- 
lates. Such vases of course were necessarily closely guarded 
as precious possessions in the household. Juvenal says that 
they were watched by special guardians who were “to count 
the gems and keep an eye on the guest’s sharp fingernails.” 
Today those of wealth find it necessary, too, to have “special 
guardians” to protect the lavish display of gifts at fashionable 
wedding receptions. 

Entire vases were cut out of large pieces of semi-precious 
stones and were accordingly prized. Nero, so Pliny tells us, 
broke a vase cut from a single block of crystal, so that no 
one else might be privileged to use it after him. Others were 
cut from gaily colored stones which cleverly used the 
stratifications to make a pleasing pattern. 

Gems were often used to give a life-like look to eyes in 
statues. Today a small statuette in the British Museum still 
possesses small diamonds which mark the pupils of the eyes. 
Pliny tells a story of the tomb of a king named Hermias in 
Cyprus near the fisheries. On this tomb stood a lion in marble 
with emerald eves. The brilliancy of these eyes so penetrated 
the sea that it alarmed the fish and put them to flight. Seeing 
their livelihood rapidly vanishing, the fishermen had the emer- 
alds replaced by stones less intimidating. 


Imitations of gems, even as now, were cleverly made in 
ancient times. Pliny lists ways of testing them, some of which 
are still used today. In some cases weight and coolness and 
hardness help in the decision. He says one of the best ways to 
test the gem is to strike off a bit with a saw or to use a file. 
He gravely records the fact that dealers are surprisingly re- 
luctant to have the prospective purchaser do this. 

Today the color and sparkle of gems still fascinate us as 


they did long ago. The very names bring up to our eyes 
myriad tints and allure our ears: carnelian, chalcedony, jas- 
per, agate, moonstone, sapphire, turquoise. What an array! 
So lovely are the tints and brilliance that we sympathize with 
the Romans of whom Pliny says: “So great is the value that 
men attach to... gems, their colors .. . their intrinsic beauty 

. it is looked upon as no less than a sacrilege to engrave 
them for seals.” 


LATIN FOR TWO YEARS 


By Harry ALAN COHEN 
Norwich Free Academy, Norwich, Conn. 


The following summary of a report prepared for the Policy 
Committee of the Classical Association of New England is 
based on three sources: (1) correspondence with a number of 
Latin teachers and educators; (2) recent articles in language 
and educational journals; (3) methods and practices in lead- 
ing high schools of Connecticut and New York. 

1. The situation in the high schools of 1937 is greatly dif- 
ferent from that of even twenty years ago. 

(a) No longer is the high school a college preparatory in- 
stitution, but our public secondary schools are filled with 
students having a wide range of abilities, attitudes, and in- 
terests. 

(b) More than three-fourths of our Latin students take 
Latin for two years or less. The proportion is 89% for the 
North Atlantic States. 

(c) We are facing a very high mortality in our first-year 
Latin classes. In Connecticut secondary schools in 1934-5, 
Latin I failures were 18.1%; English I, 94%; General Science, 
8.1%; Chemistry, 6.6%; French I, 13.7%; Algebra, 13.9%; 
Office Practice, 2.0%; Commercial Law, 5.1%; Home Eco- 
nomics, 3.5%. 

2. The chief value to be derived from the study of Latin is 
the training in linguistics and in the laws of thought. 

This value should be distinguished from the doctrine of 
Latin as a mental discipline, a value attacked by modern 
psychologists and educators (see Patterson, Choate, Brun- 
ner, The School in Modern Society, 201-203), a value also 
asserted for the physical sciences (see Millikan in New York 
Times, Nov. 22, 1936). The value referred to here is “the 
peculiar (and especial) advantage of the study of Latin as 
an approach to the mastery of the processes of the laws of 
language and the laws of thought” (Kirtland in the 1936 
Bulletin of the Class. Assn. of New England, 16). Compare 
also Gray’s citations of Dewey in his The Teaching of Latin 
and Einstein quoted in Latin Notes, October 1935, 3. 

3. During the first two years of the study of Latin there 
are several secondary values that should result from this 
study, especially the improvement of English grammar and 
speech, and the better understanding of modern life and 
civilization through the study of classical civilization and cul- 
ture. 

4. The values pointed out above result from a carrying out 
of the aims of the study of Latin. The chief aim or objective 
of the study of Latin is the comprehension of Latin, the get- 
ting the idea out of Latin, the increasing ability to read and 
understand Latin. 

5. Since no aim can be attained unless that aim is kept 
definitely in mind (see Classical Report, Part 1, 43 ff., and 
Coleman, The Teaching of Modern Foreign Languages in the 
United States, 93-110) teachers should set aside definite pe- 
riods during the recitation hour for the attainment of sec- 
ondary objectives such as our debt to Rome, word derivation, 
improvement of English grammar and English speech. These 
objectives are not to be taught as something separate and 
distinct from the regular work of the class. All objectives, 
main and secondary, are to be developed contemporaneously 
and interdependently. The development of the secondary ob- 
jectives is to be continuous throughout the entire course. 

6. The chief need today for the first two years of Latin is 


the construction of many easy readers of interesting content 
with low vocabulary density. These readers should deal with 
Roman or classical themes. Consisting at first of “made” 
Latin, they should gradually attain (through “adapted” Latin) 
classical Latin, but from the beginning they should conform 
to the genius of the Latin language. For the character of this 
easy Latin, see Classical Report, 127. 

7. During the first two years of Latin study, more emphasis 
should be placed upon the practical, cultural aspects of Latin 
study, always remembering, however, the chief aim and ob- 
jective pointed out above. Compare Hadzsits in the CLAssicAL 
JournaL, XXXII, 4, (Jan. 1937), 216-224, especially pages 
220-221. 

8. Every pupil should obtain the maximum benefit from the 
study of Latin. The needs as well as the abilities of the 78% to 
89% who take Latin for only two years should be given spe- 
cial attention. Wherever possible, separate classes should be 
organized for pupils who do not expect to study Latin more 
than two years. Different texts and different methods should 
be used in these classes, with more stress laid on the applica- 
tion of Latin to English and the linking of classical civiliza- 
tion with modern life, and with more extensive reading of 
easy Latin texts. 


AN ADVENTURE IN CAESAR 


Grace HENDERSON 
Central High School, Washington, D. C. 

To break the monotony of ordinary translation in Caesar, 
where the teacher in most cases is trying “to pull the ox out 
of the ditch” into which he has inadvertently fallen, I find 
the plan outlined below to be a stimulant productive of in- 
terest, alertness, cooperation, competition, and clear thinking. 

Write on small slips of paper a series of Latin questions, 
based on old or new material, employing in so far as possible 
the exact vocabulary, constructions, and continuity of thought 
as is used in the text. For every Latin question, write on 
another slip the Latin answer. Indicate question slips clearly, 
so there can be no doubt as to which is question and which is 
answer. Number question slips consecutively. Have no num- 
bers at all on the answer slips. For a class of thirty, I sug- 
gest that fifteen question and fifteen answer slips be used, so 
that every student may have a part in the work. Distribute the 
thirty slips. Explain that each student is to observe his slip 
carefully to familiarize himself with the words, phrasing, etc. 
Then announce that the holders of the question slips are to 
rise in their turn and read the Latin questions which they hold, 
and that those holding the correct answers are to read them in 
turn. Let the group decide whether the proper answer has 
been given each time. 

For review work, the entire program may be conducted in 
Latin, without any translation or other preliminaries. 

For new work, first have the class read aloud in unison 
the Latin chapter which is to be used. Then distribute the 
questions and answers as stated above. After the reading of 
the first question, if the proper answer is not forthcoming, 
allow all the reference to the text any one desires, the more 
the better. Make it clear that every student is held liable until 
the correct answer is read. Frequent translations of both ques- 
tions and answers may be called for to test accuracy in com- 
prehension. 

The exercise may be used as a device to test and improve 
pronunciation; as a vocabulary drill, by the repetition of a 
difficult word in its various forms; as a grammar drill, by 
the repetition of a difficult construction in many questions and 
answers; as a medium for the development of “Latin think- 
ing,” eliminating the waste motion of transverbalizing ideas ; 
finally, as training in alertness, because every student must be 
on the lookout for his question. To be caught napping would 
be embarrassing. 

Every student, from the highest to the lowest, has a chance 
to take part. Wholesome competition is aroused, since students 


vie with one another in the quickness with which the responses 
are given. Timidity is overcome by the knowledge that what is 
being read is correct in form. The lesson is thoroughly so- 
cialized, and much of the old time drudgery for the teacher 
and for the pupil disappears. The “slave-quarry” aspect of the 
Latin lesson is minimized, and creative thinking, accompanied 
by enthusiastic initiative, is emphasized. 


GEORGE MEASON WHICHER 


Dr. George M. Whicher, Professor Emeritus of Latin and 
Greek at Hunter College, died on November 2, 1937, as the 
result of a fall suffered a month earlier. 

Though of New England stock (of the same family as the 
poet Whittier, despite the difference in spelling), Professor 
Whicher was a westerner in birth and education. He was born 
in Muscatine, Iowa, in 1860; he received the degrees of A.B., 
A.M., and Litt. D. from Grinnell College; and he did his early 
teaching in Muscatine High School, in Hastings College 
(Nebraska), and in Grinnell Academy, from 1882 to 1889, 
with a break in 1884-5 for graduate study at Johns Hopkins. 
Coming east again in 1889, he taught at Lawrenceville School 
and at Packer Institute, and ten years later became Head of 
the Department of Latin and Greek at Hunter College. From 
1921 to 1922 he served as Professor-in-Charge at the School of 
Classical Studies in the American Academy in Rome, and while 
in Italy received an honorary doctor’s degree from the Uni- 
versity of Padua. He retired from Hunter in 1924, after a~ 
period of twenty-five years during which he rendered yeoman 
service in raising the college standards, and won the love and © 
admiration alike of students, colleagues, and alumnae. 

Professor Whicher was President of the New York Classi- 
cal Club for two terms, President of the New York Archaeo- 
logical Society for three years, and General Secretary of the 
Archaeological Institute of America for many years. He was 
also active in the Phi Beta Kappa Alumni of New York. He 
edited First Latin Readings and Selections from Viri Romae; 
but his interest was in producing volumes of poetry rather 
than textbooks. Of particular appeal to the readers of THE 
CLAssIcCAL OuTLOOK are his On the Tibur Road, a charming 
volume of Horatian translations and adaptations, written 
jointly with his son; Roman Pearls, an echo of his stay in 
Italy; Vergiliana, published during the bimillennium year, a 
series of imaginary letters to Pliny which constitute a sensi- 
tive commentary on Vergil; and Roba d'/talia, in which are 
reprinted much of the material of the first two books, both 
of which are now out of print. 

He spent the years after his retirement in Amherst, devot- 
ing himself to the pursuits he loved best—reading, writing, 
lecturing, and gardening. On September first he and Mrs. 
Whicher celebrated their golden wedding anniversary at a 
party given by their son and daughter-in-law, which those 
who were privileged to be present cherish as a sweet final 
memory of one of the whitest souls earth ever bore. 

E. HAHN 
Hunter College. 


HAVE YOU TRIED THIS? 
Composition With the Aid of Pictures 


Miss Mildred Dean, of the Roosevelt High School, Wash- 
ington, D. C., writes: 

One way of getting pupils started writing sentences of their 
own is to put on the blackboard a short paragraph in Latin 
about a picture which they can see. If there is no large chart 
or scene to show them, one can be found in their textbooks. 
The following paragraph was used with an eighth grade 
class which was beginning the third conjugation: 

In pictura agricola defessus in via ambulat. Pueri parvi in 
via ludunt, nec equos timent. Quid agit mercator qui in 
taberna stat? Quem potes videre prope cisternam? Tota sen- 
tentia Latina responde, 


BOOK NOTES 


Latin Book Two. By H. F. Scott, F. W. Sanford, and J. F. 
Gummere. In the “Language, Literature and Life” series. 
New York: Scott, Foresman and Co., 1937. Pp. 480. $1.68. 
A rather spectacular second-year book, with an abundance 

of illustrations, many of them in color. Contains reading mat- 

ter on Ulysses, Hercules, the Argonauts, and Roman history in 
general, as well as from Caesar. Has also English essays on 

Roman civilization, systematic work in word study, and much 

exercise and reference material. Pages and type are large, 

and much of the reading material appears in double columns. 


A Second Latin Reader. By C. J. Vincent. Oxford: At the 
Clarendon Press, 1937. Pp. 143. 75c, from Oxford Press, 
114 Fifth Ave. New York City. 

Very short reading selections, with notes, grouped in the 
sections “Caesar in Gaul and Britain,” “Rome and Mithrid- 
ates,” “The Conspiracy of Catiline,” and “The Second Punic 
War.” Simplified selections from ancient authors. Illustrated 
with numerous photographs. 

Caesar and Vercingetorix. Book Seven of the Gallic War, 
Edited for Rapid and Sight Reading. By Stephen A. Hurl- 
but. Washington, D. C.: The St. Albans Press, 1937. Pp. 
43. 75c. 

A paper-backed pamphlet, but exceptionally well printed. 
Abundant notes, headings, and English summaries of omitted 
passages. New vocabulary is given in the wide margins, as the 
words appear in the reading material. Good photographs and 
maps, and a facsimile of a page of a Caesar manuscript. 

—L. B. L. 


NEWS AND ANNOUNCEMENTS 


“As Others See Us,” W. L. Carr’s presidential address at 
the American Classical League meeting last June, has been 
published in Tue CLassicat JournaL, XXXIII, 145 (Decem- 
ber, 1937). Copies may be obtained from F. S$. Dunham, 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich., for 30c each. 


For the second successive year, the American Classical 
League is cooperating with the Department of Supervisors and 
Directors of Instruction of the N. E. A. in connection with its 
annual meeting. Last year at New Orleans the League offered 
a sectional program for foreign language teachers. On March 
2 at Atlantic City the League will sponsor a program for 
a classical section. Miss Anna P. MacVay and Professor W. L. 
Carr will be in charge of the arrangements. 

The American Classical League takes pleasure in announc- 
ing that, through the kindness of Mr. Henry Ford, a copy of 
“The Mind of McGuffey,” an address by Mr. W. J. Cameron, 
of the Ford Motor Co., is available for each member of the 
League. The address contains the gist of Mr. Cameron’s talk 
at the annual meeting of the League in Detroit last June, and 
stresses the strong influence of the classics upon the famous 
educator. If you wish a copy, send your request to the Ameri- 
can Classical League, and enclose a two-cent stamp. 

The Southern Section of the Classical Association of the 
Middle West and South met at New Orleans Nov. 25-27. The 
meeting was marked by an unusually fine array of papers, and 
good discussions. 

The National Wholesale Druggists’ Association has pre- 
pared a magnificent Medicinal Plant Map of the United States. 
Over five feet long and almost four feet wide, it shows vari- 
ous medicinal plants of the country in natural colors, and gives 
their Latin names. Around the edges of the map are large 
colored pictures of other medicinal plants, with their Latin 
names beside them. The chart was prepared for Pharmacy 
Week, but the Latin teacher could use it at any time. It may 
be obtained for fifty cents from the National Druggists’ Asso- 
ciation, 330 West 42nd St., New York City. 


High school and college teachers of Latin and Greek are 
reminded of the verse writing contest now being conducted by 
Tue CLAssicAL OutLook. Any high school or college student 
of Latin or Greek may enter. Further details may be found 
in the December number, page 22. 

An attractively illustrated folder describing the Augustan 
Exposition in Rome may be obtained free of charge from the 
Italian Tourist Bureau, 626 Fifth Ave., New York City. 

The December issue of THe CrassicaL BuLLeTIN (XIV, 
No. 3) reprints the poem “Caligula and Vergil,” by Frances 
Reubelt, which appeared in the May, 1937, issue of THE 
CLASSICAL OUTLOOK, and with it a Latin version of the poem, 
by A. F. Geyser, S. J. Father Geyser’s translation is in elegiac 
verse, and preserves the spirit of the original to a remarkable 
degree. Tue CriassicAL BULLETIN is published at St. Louis 
University, St. Louis, Mo. 

The editor sincerely regrets that in the December issue, page 
17, the name of Dr. George Depue Hadzsits was misspelled. 


AMERICAN CLASSICAL LEAGUE 
SERVICE BUREAU 


DororHy Park Latta, Director 
The American Classical League Service Bureau has for sale 
the following second-year material previously published. Please 
order by number. 
Mimeographs 
39. How can we vary the Caesar work so that it may not 
become monotonous? 10c 
75. Characteristics of Caesar as seen in his Commentaries. 
10c 
79. Articles dealing with Caesar: a short bibliography. 5c 
100. A debate: “Resolved, that Caesar’s methods were justi- 
fied by his ultimate aims.” 10c 
102. Suggestions for a Caesar model exhibit. 10c 
132. Caesar’s rules of strategy. 5c 
176. Characteristics of the Gauls. 10c 
217. Advice to an inexperienced teacher of Caesar. 10c 
227. Practical suggestions for the Caesar teacher. 10c 
229. Fifteen anecdotes about Caesar. 10c 
272. The Schoolboy’s Dream. A play in English. 10c 
395. A list of pictures for the teacher of Caesar and Cicero. 


10c 

408. Comprehension as an aid to the translation of Caesar. 
5c 

461. Radio broadcast of Caesar’s battle against the Nervii. 
10c 


468. Special topics for the Caesar class, based on T. Rice 
Holmes’ Caesar's Conquest of Gaul. 10c. 

500. Suggestions for a Latin program for the Ides of March. 
5c 

543. Who’s Who in the Gallic War. 10c 

556. The English pronunciation of Latin proper names in 
Caesar’s Gallic War. 10c 

558. A list of 16 successful projects for the Caesar class. 5c 


Latin Notes Supplements 


5. Stories about Caesar: translations taken from classical 
authors. 10c 

17. Sight passages from Caesar. 10c 

18. More sight passages from Caesar. 10c 

32. A new Caesar may be born unto them: Suetonius as a 
basis for visualizing the man Caesar. 10c 

33. Dramatic incidents in Caesar and Cicero. 10c 


Latin Notes 
January 1933. Raising Caesar from the dead. 10c 
Bulletin 
XXIV. Fortuna Belli. A Latin play for Caesar students. 


30c 


